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Who's Afraid? 


~~ are two words that all boys and girls know and use, but th 
are words whose meaning is not always clear to all of us. When| 


tell you what words I have in my mind I am sure you will be surprise, 
because at first thought you will be sure that you understand them, The 
are fear and courage. 

The dictionary says that fear is a painful emotion (or feeling) 
by alarm. This feeling causes our heart to beat rapidly and sometimes 
hands to grow damp and cold, our voices and lips to tremble, and ow 
legs to grow weak and shaky. Some of us want to cry and others wan! 
to run; still others get angry. But we all feel uncomfortable and uw. 
happy. and sometimes we feel ashamed because of our fear. 

is feeling of shame is the part of the emotion called fear that w 
do not understand and do not always know how to handle. That is wy 
I want to talk it over with you. First of all I want to say that every pe- 
son on earth at some time feels fear, and since we all feel it none of s 
need feel ashamed of it. 

When we are very small we run to Mother or Father when we at 
afraid, but as we get older we learn to stand against our fear, and ths 
takes courage. Courage is that quality of mind which enables one 
meet danger with firmness. 

There are many things that cause us to fear. Some of us are afrail 
of storms and of the dark, of dogs and other animals that might ham 
us. Some of us are afraid to recite lessons and some are afraid of th 
taunts and ridicule of classmates and of older boys and girls. 

The brave — is not the one who has no fear, but the person whi 
does what he knows to be right in spite of his fear, and truly this taks 
courage. The boy or girl who learns to run an errand in the dark or thy 
storm in spite of his fear is brave. The child who refuses to do a fool 
thing, to strike another, or to run into the street before an oncomin 
car because someone dares him to or yells ‘chicken’ shows that heh 
the courage to stand for what he knows to be right. He has in him th 
stuff that heroes are made of. 
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By Marion Doyle 


Hippety Hoppety, 
Hippety-hop! 
Skippety-skoppety, 
Skippety-skop! 

All summer long 

With hardly a stop 

I'm leapfrogging over 
The daisies and clover; 
Snapping my heels, 

I sing for the fun 

Of just being alive 

In the warm summer sun! 
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Story by Rose Hart 


Pictures by Walter Ohlson 


With His 


Own Hands 


f & fresh tracks in the sand told Rip his 
father had already gone to the rock. A soft 
breeze from the lake stirred his flaxen hair as he 
stood watching a small craft skim across the blue 
waters. Julian’s finished boat looked even finer in 
the morning sun than it had by the dim light last 
evening. Rip clenched his strong young hands. 

It was Julian who would be chosen by the great 


teacher who was coming in two days. It was 


Julian who had everything. Julian always won. 
He, Rip, was like that piece of broken crockery 
cast aside on the sands, which he suddenly kicked 
at now with his bare foot. His life was empty! 
And he longed for it to be filled! 

Surely he was not like Peter, who was never 


‘out of his dreams. Peter went every day in search 


of the purple pearl, such as the dominie: had 
read about once in a book of strange stories. 
Neither was he like Jean, who had béen too 
lazy to do a thing. Nor was he like Pierre, who 
carelessly put off any tasks he had to do until the 
last moment and was never a good performer at 
anything. 
Truly he had worked as hard as Robin and 
Julian. These three weeks he had worked long 
and tirelessly, searching every ledge and out- 
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cropping of rock for beautiful specimens. Now 
he lacked only a specimen of rose quartz to com- 
plete his collection. But without it—— If his 
father failed to finish the steps in time—— 

Rip quickly directed his gaze to the farther 
end of the lake. 

Three men were getting out of a boat. The 
two woodsmen got out first and walked on ahead. 
His father, having gone across with them, was 
left to toil over the sand alone, limping, stand- 
ing to rest on his good leg. 

Rip started running along the shore. This 
morning he would not ask Julian to take him 
across. Julian would say again, “It is too bad 
your father had to sell your boat to get money to 
buy his mallet.” 

Then ‘he would feel again the bitterness in his 
heart tangle with the pride he felt in his father. 
What if his father could not buy expensive wood 
for arrows as Robin’s father had? ‘What if he 
did not have a mill to saw spicy-scented boards 
as Julian’s father? What if the whole village 
laughed because his father cut steps in the rock? 

Rip’s thin face grew more grim with each 
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thought as lightly he sprang from boulder to 
boulder. Sure-footed, he skirted the grove of 
cedar and fir and pine. He would be at the rock 
by the time his father had rested and was ready 
for the climb. 

Once he paused to look across the lake. Just 
as he had thought, Robin was shooting arrows at 
a target he had set up in the meadow. 

Rip sprang swiftly 
into a trot once more. 
The shadow of the 


eagle fell across the 
sands ahead of him. 
He tried more des- 
perately to cling to 
the hope that had 
been in his heart ever since the messenger arrived 
with the word from the great teacher. 

Once, long ago, this noted man had lived 
in this lake village. Now after many years he 
was coming back. He was coming to select a boy 
whom he would take with him to study at the 
first university in the land. He would make his 
selection by what the boys themselves did. They 
must show something they had found, or 
wrought, or accomplished. The messenger had 
only said that the boy chosen must show courage 
of mind, bravery of heart, and ability to use his 
hands. 
_ If only he could accomplish something as 
impossible as his dream had always seemed—his 


dream of someday becoming a great teacher him- 
self. As the days passed a fear was added to Rip’s 
hungry heart. 

Was he satisfied with what he tried to do? 
Robin and Julian were both showing great ac- 
complishments by the things they wrought with 
their hands. Peter had courage to go alone into 
the deep forest to search for the purple pearl. 
Pierre was naturally brave. How could he, Rip, 
show himself to have courage and bravery as 


well as ability? That was why he must fetch 


down a piece of rose quartz from the solid rock 
on which the old bell tower rested, even though 
the eagle that nested above it screamed over his 
head. Its talons might even tear his flesh, and 
the eyes glare hatred at him. So Rip’s hopes 
were centered at the rock. 

He could not remember the time when he had 
not seen the crumbling tower on top of the high, 
sheer rock. He knew its story well. 

Hundreds of years before, when there were 
many enemies throughout the country, a watcher 
was kept on this rock. From there he could see 
the mountain pass that led to the ocean, both 
ends of the lake, and the little cove where the 
village nestled. From there too he could see the 
broad meadow as well as the wooded ridge that 
hid it from the village. 

If ever the watcher saw an armed band or even 
a lone stranger approaching he rang the great 
iron bell in the tower and the villagers ran to 
protect their homes. 

Now of course there was peace in all the land. 
The people no longer feared robber bands. “We 
do not need a watcher. Leave the old bell 
tower to the eagles! Let the old bell rust!” they 
said. 

That had been before the thunderous slide of 
earth and boulders had destroyed the natural 
ascent to the top of the rock. Rip’s father had 
been caught and his right leg crushed in that 
slide. 

From the first Rip’s father had said: “There 
must be a new path. There might be need of the 
bell sometime.” 

Since then Rip had seen strong men look at his 
father, shake their heads, touch their own brows 
with their forefingers, and smile. Each time his 
young heart had stung. A flame had sprung be- 
fore his eyes that made him feel like lashing 
out with his bare hands to quell the sound of 
their light laughter. 

Remembering that today, he felt a new feeling 
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of pride stir in him when he 
reached his father’s side. 

“No one but you could have 
cut these steps!” he cried as 
he began to follow his father 
up the newly chiseled stairs. 

“Tomorrow I will finish,” his 
father smiled. 

Then the next day he could 
fetch down the specimen for 


- his collection! He would have 


it before the arrival of the great 
teacher! 

As they climbed higher and 
higher, his father’s hand on his 
shoulder for support, Rip had 
a good view of the meadow. 

“I wish you might win the 


training at the university.” His 


father spoke with a little sigh 


My Daddy's Plane 
By Katherine Berger 


My Daddy’s plane goes sail- 
ing 
Across the sky so blue; 
I wonder how it knows the 
way 
Through all the stars, don’t 
you? 


My mother says that God is 


“With my own hands.” La. 
er, as Rip sat alone in the star 
light beside the lake and 
hugged’ his knees with his 
strong arms, those words k 
ringing in his thoughts. He wa 
disturbed. Even the specimen of 
rose quartz was not enough. For 
that, hard though it was to get 


could not tell the great teacher 


of the longings locked within 
his own breast. 

Then in the morning, at day. 
break, came the news that tore 


trailing his words. “I too wished for that when I 
was young. I wish it even more for you.” 

Rip’s father seated himself on the last step 
he had chiseled out. There was a troubled look 
in Rip’s blue eyes. 

“Julian has a fine boat,” he said. “It has 
cushioned seats. Julian is a great oarsman.” 

“Julian never climbed the mountain. He does 
not know how hard the men labor to bring 
down the logs to be sawed. He knows only to row 
a boat at his own leisure.” 

Rip scarcely heard his father’s words. “Robin 
has great strength in his arms to bend his bow 
so far,” he spoke his thoughts aloud. 

“Once when I thought I could not reach our 
cottage from the lake because of pain in my 
leg, Robin passed me by.” The man spoke lightly, 
his lips curved in a gentle smile of remembrance 
as he glanced fondly at his son. 

Then the constant ring of the mallet on the 
chisel as the man went on with his work made 


each keep his thoughts to himself. 


Rip threw aside the pieces of broken rock 
and kept the steps clean. When the sun was 
directly overhead so they were only partly in the 
shadow of the rock he went to bring food and 
water to his father. Through the long hot after- 
noon the sound of the chisel did not cease. At 
evening only ten feet of sheer rock was above 
Rip’s head. 

“No one thought I could do it.” His: father 
spoke in a low voice as they descended ‘the stairs. 
“I did it with my own hands.” 
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_new place not far from 


there, from Rip’s heart his last shred 
Is here and everywhere; of nope atl left him feeling 
So Daddy’s plane goes sailing 4 if his life were more empty 

Safe in His loving care. than it had ever been. 
thought. This very day—in only a few hours— 

he would be at the village! 


“I am no better than Jean who hie not tried 
at all,” Rip cried out of the bitterness within 
him. 

What were a few pieces of rock that anyone 
could find? “With my own hands.” The word 
would not let him rest. He.looked at his hands 
with a sickish grin. He wanted to lash at himself, 
pound his body with his own fists. Was he truly 
like the useless piece of crockery and the bell that 
was rusting ? 

No! He threw back his head. He would not 
give up! He would do all he could. There might 
yet be time to bring down a lump of rose quartz 
from the rock supporting the bell tower. Per 
haps the great teacher might watch him do it 
Even if the angry eagles did fly at him he would 
not be afraid! 

Rip started running so fast that racing around 
a little hillock he collided with Pierre. Pierre too 
was in a hurry now. The. byo boys sent each other 
sprawling. 

“Stay out of my way!” cried Pierre angrily. ‘I 
must hurry to finish my pine torches. Ha!” he 
called over his shoulder as he left Rip getting 
to his feet. “I shall win the great teacher's praise 
How quickly my torches would consume Robin's 
arrows and Julian’s boat and smoke and ruin 
your rose quartz. I shall be the one chosen!” 

Rip ran past Robin rubbing his arrows for 
the last time. He met Peter, who cried: “I know 
(Please turn to page 20) 
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Illustrated by 


For Pitys Sake, 


Herbert Rudeen 
What the Story Told Before 


Kathy Enderby was keeping 
house for her brother Bim in an 


apartment over a garage belonging 
to Ivy Partridge’s brother Don. 


Bim worked for Mr. March, the 
owner of the Marchbank stables. 
Kathy loved everything about the 
farm—the horses, the dogs, the 
kittens, and the people. Ivy didn’t 
even love Kathy. 

Tom Breck came to the apart- 
ment to fix a faulty electric light. 
The ladder he used was old and 
rickety. Tom jokingly said to Ivy, 
“If I fall and break my neck your 
brother will have to get me a 
new one.” Ivy smirked. ‘Catch me 
if I spill, will you?” he asked 
Kathy. She grinned and then felt 
a little qualm of fear as she - 
thought, “What if he should fall!’ Suddenly there 
was a crack as the step under Tom’s feet broke and 
he fell to the couch, hitting his back. With a groan of 
pain, he lay still. 


Chapter Two 


ATHY could hardly believe it, but when 

Tom fell, Ivy laughed. But when he lay 

so still on the couch Kathy forgot Ivy. She ran 
to Tom. 

As she bent over him he opened his brown 
eyes. They were scared. 

“Oh!” Kathy said. “Are you hurt?” 

His lips were white. “I—I struck on my back,” 
he said. He pushed one hand around under his 
back and winced. “Oh, boy, my weak back!” 

Kathy caught up a pillow and tried to ease it 
under his head. “Shall I—shall I call a doctor?” 
she asked. She was badly frightened. 

“That old ladder!” Tom said. 

“You oughtn’t to have used it. I—I shouldn’t 
have let you!” 

“I knew it was weak——” He tried to turn, 


then he squeezed his eyes and his mouth tight 


shut, as if to keep from groaning again. Then 


he looked up once more; but he looked past 
Kathy at Ivy now. “Why did Don keep that old 
ladder around, Ivy, for anybody to use?” 

“Well,” Ivy answered sharply, “it’s your own 
fault you used it. You can’t blame Don.” 

Tom's eyes narrowed. “Well, maybe I can at 
that,” he said. 

But he tried slowly to sit up. The pain seemed 
to hurt him terribly. “Oh, -good grief!” he 
gasped and sank back. He looked at Kathy. “I 
guess you'd better call the doctor,” he told her. 
“But who?” 

“Doctor Carter, I guess,” Kathy said. “He 
lives just over in the village.” 

“Huh, Carter! That guy! He hasn’t been a 
doctor long enough so the paint on his shingle 
is dry.” 

“But he’s the only one anywhere near, isn’t 
he? I can phone him.” Kathy looked over at the 
telephone on the stand by the door. 

Ivy suddenly sniffed. “You don’t need any 
doctor!” she said to Tom angrily. 

“Oh, no?” Tom eyed her. “You're afraid I 
am hurt, what? You're afraid I can hold your 
brother responsible.” 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 
With You, dear God, - 

To guide my way, 
I walk in safety 
Through this day. 


“TI guess I'll go get Don,” Ivy 
answered him. 

“Well, then, Kathy, you can 
call Doctor Carter; I’d rather 
have him than anyone Don 
would call.” Tom grinned a 
little. ““Let’s see who gets here 
first.” 

Kathy turned toward the tel- 
ephone. Instantly Ivy whirled 
and ran for the stairway door. It 
seemed like a race. Well, that 
was ridiculous, Kathy thought. 
As she picked up the telephone 
receiver from its cradle, Ivy 
disappeared out the door and 
went scrambling down the 
stairs. Kathy started to dial O 
for operator on the phone. 

“Hey!” Tom said suddenly. 
“Wait!” Then as Kathy waited 
he said, ‘‘Look, Kitty-Kath, call 
up Smooch Spencer for me 
first.” 

“Is he a doctor?” 

“Huh, no! He goes to the 


) high school where I go. But 


he’s reporting on the newspa- 
per over town this summer. 
He’s a smart egg; he'll know 
—or find out—if I can make 
Don Partridge pay my doctor 
bill.” 

Strange that Tom should 
think of blaming Don almost 
as much as he thought of his 
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own hurt. Kathy was unhappy 
about it. Was there going to be 
a quarrel, a fight about that? 
Kathy wasn’t used to quarrels; 
in her home they were rare. 

“Tl call the doctor first,” 
she said. She dialed; the oper- 
ator answered. “Will you 
please call Doctor Carter for 
me?” Kathy asked. “I’m Kath- 
erine Enderby; we live over 
Mrs. Satchel’s garage—I mean 
on the Partridge’s place—I 
mean 

“I know,” the operator said. 
She was the kind of operator 
who knows all about everybody 
around her home town who has 
a telephone. “I'll send Doctor 
Carter. Is somebody sick?” 

“Somebody is—hurt,” Kathy 
said. The line clicked and 
buzzed. 

Kathy looked at Tom. He 
was trying again to sit up, but 
his face twisted and he sank 
back silent. “Shall I call Mister 
—Mister Smooch now?” she 
asked. 

He snickered a little, pain- 
fully. “Come here, Kit,” he 
said. 

Kathy went to him. “You're 
not really going to blame Don 
Partridge, are you?” she asked. 
“Talk to Bim about it first, 


won't you?” 
“Sure,” Tom said. “But for 
pity’s sake, Kitty, this place be- 


longs to Don Partridge, doesn’t 
it? He told you to get me to 
fix your wires, didn’t he? That 
old ladder is his, isn’t it? I got 
hurt working in his garage by 
his instructions, with his lad- 
der, didn’t I? Well, he’s to 
blame, not you or Bim. Besides, 
I'll love to make him pay!” 

“But you were really work- 
ing for Bim and me.” 

“Don’t talk like that. You 
saw me get hurt. Tell the doc- 
tor that. Tell Smooch. Get 


Smooch, will you? His number 


is 1007.” 

“Well—why ?” 

“Because I bet I’ve got a case 
against Don, see? I bet I ca 
make him pay damages. The 
way I feel I'll be laid up 
can’t work. I'll lose my pay, and 
maybe have to go to the hospi. 
tal. Somebody’ll have to pay 
for all of it.” 

Kathy thought fast. Wheth- 
er Tom was really badly hur 
or not he was afraid he was, 
Daddy said being afraid some. 
times made you get hurt or 
made you think you were hurt 
or sick. 

“You said your back is weak, 
Tom,” Kathy said, remember. 
ing. 
“Yeh, I got hurt when I was 
a kid. It’s been weak ever 
since.” 

Kathy hesitated. “Well,” she 
ventured then, “could that be 
why—why you think -maybe 
you're hurt now, hurt more 
than you really are?” 

His dark eyes widened. 
“Well, for pity’s sake, Kitty!” 
He often teased her like this. 
Then he said: “Kit, where did 
you get that idea? You sound 
like Bim. Do all your folks 
think the way Bim does—you'e 
sick because you think you are? 
You get hurt because you think 
you will? Your back’s weak 
because you think it is? Every- 
thing’s the way you think it is? 
Well, that’s hooey, you know.” 

Kathy was always sorry for 
anybody who got hurt; but she 
did think the way Daddy and 
Mother and Bim did. Daddy 
said God gave people theit 
power to think, just like their 
power to walk and talk and 
eat and—and breathe. But you 
had to think before you could 
walk or talk or eat or—well, 
you could breathe without 
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knowing you thought about it. 
But Daddy said you did think 
about everything you did, even 
when you didn’t know you 
thought about it, because part 
of your mind was always think- 
ing without your knowing it 
was doing so. 

“You have to learn to under- 
stand that, Kathy,” he told her. 
“But just remember this: your 
mind is a garden; your thoughts 
are seeds. Any seeds you just 
drop in carelessly and neglect 
and forget will die; but any 
you plant deep and keep there 
will grow without your know- 
ing you think about it. Good 
thoughts, bad _ thoughts, 
thoughts of love, or thoughts 
of fear—any thoughts you 
plant deep and keep in your 
heart will come true.” 


Long before she was eleven 
years old, Daddy and Mother 
planted that thought in Kathy’s 
mind. She quite often remem- 
bered it; it seemed really kind 
of to remember itself, like any- 
thing else you learned. And she 
found out a wonderful, mys- 
terious thing about learning. 
When you learned to play a 
piece on the piano, or learned 
to spell, or to do arithmetic, or 
—well, just to play hopscotch, 
or jacks, or to jump rope, or to 
knit you had to think about 
it on purpose first; but if you 
kept on doing it, practicing, 
pretty soon you did it without 
knowing you thought about it. 
Then it was a habit. A habit 
was something you did pur- 
posely till you learned to do it 
without knowing you thought 
about it, from biting your fin- 
gernails to riding a horse, 
from—— 

But suddenly Kathy saw that 
Tom was looking at her as if 
he wished she would hurry up. 
‘Oh, Tom,” she said, “I’m sor- 


ry. I was thinking.” 

He grinned. “Well, you'll be 
sorry if you go on thinking that 
hooey—that anything is so just 
because you think it is.” 

All Kathy’s thoughts ran in- 
to one. “Is it hooey, Tom, be- 
cause you think it is?” 

For a second he stared at her. 
Then he shrugged. It hurt him 
so he squeezed his eyes shut 
again. At last he looked up at 
her. “Kitty-Kath,” he said, “call 
Smooch, will you, please?” 

How many things could hap- 
pen in a short time! It didn’t 
seem any time hardly since 
Kathy got out of bed; but she 
had put on her jeans, braided 
her hair, got Bim’s breakfast 
and her own, washed the dishes, 
and gone out to see the horses. 
Bim had brought her the orange 
kitten, Ivy had come and been 
so mean, Red had led out Sam- 
my, and Kathy had ridden him 
around the bridle paths and 
come back to find Tom and 
Ivy in the apartment. Tom had 
joked about falling off the lad- 
der, and then he had fallen. It 
was as if he had fallen because 
without knowing it he was 
afraid of falling. Then he had 
talked about making Don pay 
the doctor and the “damages,” 
as if he had a habit of being 
mad at Don and was almost 
glad to get hurt so as to make 
some trouble for Don. , 


And now Kathy had called 
the doctor, and Ivy had gone 
after Don, and Kathy had tele- 
phoned to Smooch. And she 
had had time to be afraid Tom 
and Don were going to quarrel 
and then to think about what 
Daddy said about thinking. 

Now Kathy was bringing 
Bim to see Tom. And here was 


‘Mrs. Satchel, and two of the 


gitls from her house, and Doc- 
tor Carter, and Smooch, and 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I pray 
Each girl and boy 

May live in freedom, 
Peace, and joy. 


Don, and Ivy, all here with 
Tom. Kathy and Bim were 
hardly up the stairs before 
Kathy heard enough talk to tell 
her what had happened. 

Doctor Carter looked so 
young you could hardly believe 
he was a doctor. He had black 
hair and black eyes and a little 
mustache that looked like a 
streak you could make with a 
burnt match. But he looked very 
wise. Fat, sleek Don seemed 
just as hard as always but sort 
of holding onto himself as if 
not to show he was snapping 
mad. Tom was mad too, look- 
ing at Don as if he wanted to 
—to slap him. Kathy remem- 
bered how she had wanted to 
slap Ivy; and all at once it made 
her ashamed’ and sorry, and 
afraid of what was going to 
happen. But if being afraid did 
sometimes make the things hap- 
pen that you were afraid of, 
you'd better not let yourself be 
afraid. Only—how? 

“Look, Bim,” Tom said, “you 
know my back is weak,.and Car- 
ter knows I’m hurt. Don is re- 
sponsible; Smooch says he is, 
because——” and Tom told 
Bim what he had said to Kathy 
about the ladder and all. 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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| Belle 


By May Hall Thompson 


Te little girl with the golden curls was as 
happy as could be as she took the package 
her mother handed her. She ran to the window 
to open it so as to get a better view. Jennifer 
knew there would be a doll inside the wonder- 
ful package. She felt sure it would be a wonder- 
ful doll too, for Uncle Harry was sending it to 
her all the way from the southland, where he 
was visiting. . 

Jennifer broke the strings of the box. The lid 
popped off. There lay the doll! Jennifer stared 
and stared at it with round blue eyes. She stared 
for a whole minute before her chubby fingers 
lifted the new doll from its tissue-paper bed. She 
gasped as she held it in her hands, but the gasp 
sounded much like a sob. 

A shiny round face beneath the short black 
pickaninny curls smiled at her. But Jennifer did 
not smile back—for the face was as brown as a 
chocolate drop! In the sooty, kinky curls was a 
big red bow, and the doll’s fat brown body was 
clothed in a red polka-dot pinafore. Her little 
brown feet were bare. On a card tied to one arm 
was a note. 

“Her name is Pepsie Belle.” Jennifer read the 
words in Uncle Harry’s handwriting. 
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A tear splashed on Pepsie Belle. Pepsie Belle's 
big black eyes looked wistful too, as though she 
were imploring her new mistress to like her. 
But in spite of Jennifer's tears and her own 
wistfulness Pepsie Belle kept smiling and smil- 
ing. Jennifer held her up and fingered the ribbon 
and smoothed the bright-red polka-dot pinafore. 
Then suddenly one of the doll’s chubby arms 
clutched at Jennifer, and Jennifer grabbed at 
the doll to keep it from falling. She held her 
tight. 

“You are kind of sweet,” said Jennifer, “but! 
didn’t expect you, Pepsie Belle. I expected a 
beautiful wax doll with long yellow hair and 
blue eyes, one like Betty’s, only prettier. I was 
going to name her Genevieve.” 

She held out the doll at arm’s length, her 
hands around its waist, to see it better. Pepsie 
Belle was so pleased that she danced a little jig. 
Her legs went out at droll angles. Jennifer 
laughed out loud, and Pepsie Belle smiled and 
bowed. 

“You ate going to be fun,” said Jennifer. 
“You can entertain all the other dolls at Betty's 
doll party.” 

Betty was the little girl who lived next door. 
She had golden-red hair, while Jennifer's was 
only golden. Betty had lots of beautiful dolls 
She was visiting in the country now, but her doll 
party was set for Saturday. Jennifer was vefy 
pleased that her new doll had arrived in time 
to go to the party. 
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In the next few days Pepsie 
Belle did everything she could 
to please her mistress. She could 
not only jig and bow and smile, 
but she could close her big 
black eyes in sleep. Then too 
Pepsie Belle could stand alone. 
None of Jennifer’s other dolls 
could do that. 

Then came the day of Betty’s 
party. Jennifer put all three 
dolls in her doll carriage. Be- 
sides Pepsie Belle there was 


Tm Happy 
By Martha Smock 


I love to eat my milk and 
bread; 

I love the softness of my bed; 

I love my friends; I love my 
play— 

That’s why I’m happy all the 
day. 


little chairs and were very po- 
lite. 

At first Jennifer kept think- 
ing of her new doll under the 
tree, but as the cookies and lem- 
onade were served in Betty's set 
of china dishes, Jennifer forgot 
all about Pepsie Belle. 

She didn’t think of her even 
when it began to rain. First lit- 
tle drops came sailing down, 
and then big drops, and then 
the rain came down in bucket- 


Lisette, a French doll, in crisp 

pink taffeta and ruffles, and Teeny Sue, a baby 
doll that could say “Ma-ma.” In her bright-red 
pinafore and pert red bow Pepsie Belle looked 
so friendly and happy that the dolls could not 
help but smile back at her. 

Betty met Jennifer on the porch steps. 

“Did your new doll come?” she asked the 
first thing. 

“Yes, and her name is Pepsie Belle,” said 
Jennifer. “She’s awfully cute.” 

Jennifer picked up Pepsie Belle for Betty to 
see. Betty’s little red mouth drooped at the 
corners. 

“Why, it’s a pickaninny! Oh, Jennifer, a pick- 
aninny can’t come to my party.” 

“Why not?” asked Jennifer. ; 

“Well, for one thing she isn’t dressed for a 
party,” answered Betty. 

“I could take her home and put on a white 
dress,” pleaded Jennifer. 

“But her face would still be black,” replied 
Betty with a flaunt of her golden-red curls. “I 
wouldn’t let a pickaninny doll come to my patty. 
But you can put her out here under the tree if 
you want to until the party is over.” 

Jennifer wanted to take Pepsie Belle back 
home. In fact she wanted to take all her dolls 
home, but she had promised Lisette and Tenny 
Sue to take them to the party. So she put Pepsie 
Belle under the maple tree. 


“Never mind, Pepsie Belle,” she said. “We'll 
have a party for you tomorrow.” 

Pepsie Belle smiled, but Jennifer thought her 
eyes looked wistful again. 

The party was lots of fun, with tiny raisin 
cookies to eat and real lemonade to drink. All 
of Betty’s eight dolls were dressed in their best 


finery—brightly colored silks and satins with. 


fancy lace trimming. They sat stiffly in their 


fuls. 

Pepsie Belle saw birds flying to their nests in 
the tree above her, and she saw a rabbit scurry to 
its hole beneath the porch steps. Betty’s dog 
got inside his little doghouse, while pussycat 
ran to the garage. Even the little bugs hid under 
leaves, but Pepsie Belle could only sit in the rain 
and wish that Jennifer would come for her. 


Finally the raindrops ran down Pepsie Belle’s 
face. They came faster and faster, cutting ugly 
smudges down her smooth brown cheeks. . Her 
dress became wet and wrinkled, and the ribbon 
in her hair soon drooped down over her nose. 
When Jennifer finally came for her, Pepsie Belle 
was a sight to behold. . 

Jennifer cried out: “Oh, whatever will I do 
with Pepsie Belle? She’s ruined!” Tears ran 
down Jennifer's face, for she had grown to love 
the new doll. 

“I know what to do,” said Betty, who had 
not grown to love Pepsie Belle. “We can bury 
her.” 

“Bury her?” gasped Jennifer. 

“Yes,” said Betty. “Then your Uncle Harry 
will never find out what happened to her.” 

Jennifer knew that Uncle Harry would: not 
like it if she had not taken good care of the doll. 
She knew Mother would not like it either. May- 
be the best thing to do was to bury Pepsie 
Belle. 

So in the cool, wet garden behind Betty’s 
house the two girls dug up the rich black earth 
with a toy spade and laid Pepsie Belle first in a 
shoe box and then in the hole. Jennifer’s tears 
trickled down her cheeks and fell on the box, 
and even Betty did not look happy after Pepsie 
Belle was buried. She tried to comfort Jennifer. 
“It was the only thing we could do,” she said. 
“Besides Pepsie Belle wasn’t the kind of doll 
you wanted.” (Please turn to page 25) 
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Sf SPARTANS were spending a week of 
their vacation with Red’s family in the Sloan 
cabin on Big Rock River. For three days they 
boated and hiked and swam. On Thursday, Red’s 


parents drove into the settlement for supplies, . 


and trouble started. 

The Spartans took Red’s small sister Anne 
and went up the river exploring. They had been 
gone almost an hour when Anne spied a bronze 
butterfly and ran after it. Coralee followed her 
into land that was not mellowed by shade. It 
stretched to the north and west, rough and bar- 
ren and sunburned. The others lingered in a 
dry ravine hunting horned toads. 

Noon came, and Kegs sent out a call for 
oer to stir up flapjacks while he built a 

re. 

“Coralee makes good ones,” Red volunteered. 

He looked about for her, but she and small 
Anne had not come back. 

“They've been gone a long time,” he said 
anxiously. “I wonder where they are.” 

He clambered high on the bank and called, 
“Coralee! Anne!” 

His voice echoed and re-echoed, but no an- 
swer came from the girls. 

Frightened, he searched the rocks with his 
eyes. Rolling gray clouds crowded on the hori- 
zon. There was no sign of the girls. 

“They can’t be lost!” he declared, not because 
he believed it but because he needed reassurance. 
The boulders, ridges, and clefts looked so much 
alike that he knew it would be easy to mistake 
one turn for another; and landmarks were few 
and far between. 

The other boys were uneasy too. Everyone 
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Den 


By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1950 by the author 
Picture by Edith K. Forsyth 


realized that if Coralee and Anne were 
lost they might never get safely back. 

“Pack the lunch again,” Andy said. 
“We can’t eat till we find them. The 
wind’s blowing those clouds this way, and we 
may get rain.” 

Red looked down the river. 

“See that yellow boulder that looks like a 
church spire?” he said. “We can see it from a 
long way off.” 

David nodded. ‘We'll guide ourselves by it. 
If we get lost we can’t help them.” 

The boys spread out and began their search 
while the clouds rose darker and thicker from the 
horizon. 

‘‘Maybe two of us ought to go back for help,” 
Chink suggested to Red. “Some of these ravines 
flood when it rains, and your father says there 
are still some wild animals around here.” 

“That’s why we can’t waste time,” Red said 
shortly. “Look! I’ve found something!” 

The boys gathered around him and a neat 
heap of three rocks placed one on another, with 
a small rock on top and at one side. 

“Coralee made it,” Red declared positively. 
“She’s lost, all right, but she’s marking trail 
the way the old frontiersmen did when they 
crossed barren ground. She's trying to tell us 
which way she’s going.” 

Kegs scowled at the heap. 

“How does that tell?” he asked. 

“The little rock’s on the north rim of the 
stack,” Red explained. “That means they’re go- 
ing north. So we go north and watch for more 
markers.” 

“There’s one!” said Bob, pointing ahead of 
them. “Let’s hurry.” 

They scrambled up the slope. The rope that 
Red always carried on his belt when he went hik- 
ing swished as he ran. The boys who carried 
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the lunch got short of breath trying to keep 


up. 

Porm hungry as a wolf!” Kegs panted. “I wish 
I had something besides a can of honey and the 
makings for flapjacks.” 

“Stop talking about wolves!” Chink said 
sharply. “You make me nervous!” 

Andy dug into his sack and tossed each boy 
an apple. “Eat this,” 
he said, “and stop 
looking for trouble. 
A fellow usually 
gets what he looks 
for.” 

They passed an- 
other marker. Two 
more. Three. The 
trail dipped. They 
rounded a heap of 
boulders and came in 
sight of the dark 
mouth of a cave.” 

Shouting, they ran 
for it, certain that 
this was where they 
would find Coralee 
and Anne. Instead 
out of the dark in- 
terior ambled a half- 
grown brown bear. 
It stopped in the 
Opening, swinging 
its shaggy head and 
blinking its small 
bright eyes. 

“A bear!” Red 
moaned. ‘The trail 
ends here! But you 
don’t think” 

Andy lifted his 
hand, signaling si- 
lence. 

Red heard some- 
thing too. It was 
Coralee calling softly 
from inside the cave. “We ran in here because 
of the storm. Then the bear came, and we're 
afraid to pass him.” 

Chink’s face went white. He stammered: 
“What’ll we do? Scare him away?” 

“We haven’t anything to scare him with,” 
Red said, trying not to think of what might 
happen if they could not get the bear away so 


He moved toward the can to investigate. 


that Coralee and Anne could come out of the cave. 
“Rocks,” said Kegs thickly. “We can throw 
them at him.” 
“We'd only hurt him and make him mad,” 
said Red. “Then no telling what he’d do.” 
“Mad things are dangerous,” Bob agreed, 
“and he’s big enough to knock us over with one 
swipe of his paw. We've got to find some way 
to coax him out—and fast!” 
Bob was right. The wind was rising and the 


threat of rain was strong- 
er. They had to act fast. 

The bear began shuf- 
fling about the mouth of 
the cave snuffling at the 
rocks and rumbling deep 
in his throat. 

““He’s hungry,” whis- 
pered David, “and that 
makes things worse.” 

“Unless a bear’s hun- 
gry he never attacks peo- 
ple,” said Andy. 

“If we had something to feed him,” Red said 
desperately, ‘we could get him away from there. 
Hey, Kegs, give me that can of honey!” 

He took the rope from his belt and knotted it 
about the can. 

With David's jackknife he punctured the top. 
He upturned the can, but the honey was heavy 
and would not come out. 
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“Make a very small hole in the bottom to 
give it air,” David said softly. 

The second hole made the honey ooze. Red 
smeared the can thinly with it, and the smell 
rose to him sweet and tantalizing. 

He lifted the can with its trailing rope. He 
motioned the others aside and took a place 
above the cave where he could have a clear view 
of the bear. He threw the can, and it landed 
with a thud in the opening. He caught up the 
end of the rope and waited. 

The bear looked at 
the can suspiciously, his \\ \ 
small ears twitching; » 
but, as it lay still, he 
moved toward it to in- 
vestigate. 

His nose began to 

uiver. 

“He smells the hon- 
ey,” David whispered 
in triumph. 

The bear was breath- 
ing heavily, sucking in 
the delightful odor. 
He stuck out his red 
tongue and wiped the 
sweet fluid from the 
can. He licked it twice 
before Red pulled 
lightly on the rope, 
drawing the can farther 
away from the open- 
ing. 

Suspicious again, the 
bear stood still and 
eyed it; but when noth- 
ing happened except 
that the can was slowly 
inched away from him 
and upwind from the 
cave, he followed it. 
Eagerly he licked at the 
trickle of honey it left on the rock behind it. 

Bob whispered his approval, “Coaxing him up- 
wind will keep him from scenting Coralee and 
Anne when they leave the cave.” 


Red nodded. “When I get him on the other 
side of that ridge, they can come out.” 

He began moving away from the other boys, 
making slow progress along the top of the 
ridge but dragging the honey can along its base. 
The bear followed it, trying to get every drop 
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of honey that oozed from it. Now and then he 


reached one paw forward and batted the can, 


as if he would tear it open and eat greedily. 

At last the bear was around the ridge and out 
of sight of everyone but Red. Breathing more 
easily, Red signaled, and Andy called softly; 
“Come on, Coralee. The bear’s gone—but 
hurry!” 

Below Red, the bear worked patiently at the 
can, mauling it with his paws and licking it 
with his tongue. He scooped it into his arms and 
his teeth rasped against 
its side. He settled on 
his haunches to the 
ground, his side against 
the ridge. He would stay 
there working with the 
can till he got it open, 
Red tied his end of the 
rope to a jagged sliver 
of rock. Now, even if 
the bear dropped the 
can, it would not roll 
around the ridge and 
bring the bear after it 

Red crept away to 
join the others just as 
Coralee appeared in the 
mouth of the cave. 
Anne was close behind 
her, clinging to her 
hand. They came quick- 
ly and quietly and ev- 
eryone started back on 
the trail she had 
marked. When _ they 
reached the last heap 
of rocks, Red turned. 
The bear was not in 
sight. He was probably 
still working happily 
at the can of honey. 
The wind had veered, 
and the clouds were blowing away from them 
to the southwest. 

When they came to the big yellow boulder 
that looked like a church spire, Red said, “Lets 
have another apple, Andy, while we make a fire 
for flapjacks.” 

“Flapjacks are no good without honey,” said 
Chink. “Let’s wait till we get back to the cabin 
and real food.” 


“Here's a tin of (Please turn to page 28) 
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HE soft, coaxing miaow was so faint that 

at first Buddy thought his ears were play- 
ing tricks on him. He stopped and listened for 
a minute, then started on toward home again. 
Then he heard it again, a little more insistent 
this time. 

“Miaow!” 

The cry came from above his head, and he 
looked up. There, huddled on a tree limb ‘way 
above him was a kitten—a dainty bit of yellow 
fluff with wide, frightened eyes. 

Buddy stared. A kitten! A small yellow kitten! 
He'd always wanted one just like it! A dog must 
have chased it up the tree, and then it had not 
known how to get down. 

Up the street in front of Mr. Simmons’s gro- 
cery store was a pile of big wooden boxes. He 
would ask Mr. Simmons if he could borrow one 
of them for a little while. He would carry it 
back to the tree, climb up on it, and reach the 
kitten easily. 

Five minutes later Buddy had the kitten safely 
in his arms and was dragging the big box back 
where it belonged. The kitten cuddled close 
against him, purring happily. 

He carried it home carefully and mowed it 
to his mother, his eyes shining. 


“Why, Buddy,” Mother smiled, “who gave 
you such a nice kitten?” 
“Nobody,” he answered. “I found it.” He 


explained how he had rescued the kitten. “I’m 
going to call it Sunshine,” he added. 

yes Buddy, it isn’t yours,” Mother pointed 

t. “Finding it doesn’t mean that you can keep 


Sunshine 


By Dorothy Rowley 


it. Hadn’t you better take it back? Someone 
might be looking for it.” | 

“Oh, Mother!” Buddy protested. “It’s just 
what I’ve always wanted! And it likes me— 
see?” The kitten was still purring loudly. 

“But someone else probably loves that little 
kitten,” Mother said. “You wouldn’t want to 
make some little boy or girl unhappy by keep- 
ing his kitten, would you?” 

“No,”—Buddy -shook his head—“no, I 
wouldn’t. I'll take it back,” he decided. 

So back he went, slowly and a little unhappily, 
to the street where he had found the little yel- 
low kitten. 

Down by Mr. Simmons’s store he saw a wom- 
an walking up and down the sidewalk, “Kitty, 
kitty! Here, kitty!’ He hurried toward her. 

“Is this the kitten you are looking for?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, yes!” she exclaimed, and her eyes shone. 
“It belongs to my little boy. I’m so glad you 
found it, and Richard will be too!” 

Buddy told her how he had rescued the little 
yellow kitten, and when he finished, she smiled 
warmly. “Won't you come back home with 
me?” she asked. (Please turn to page 21) 
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Huldah 


the 
Prophetess 


By Bula Hahn 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


J OSIAH, king of Judah, undertook the task 
of repairing the old Temple in Jerusalem. 
The Temple had lain unused and unkept for 
many, many years. While the carpenters and 
masons were at work with timbers and stone, 
Hilkiah, a priest, wandered through the musty 
halls and cluttered rooms. In his wanderings he 
found an old book written on parchment scrolls. 

Hilkiah examined the book. Words on the 
old scroll must have brought to Hilkiah’s mind 
things he had heard repeated by older men. 
Judah was now an idol-worshiping nation, but 
many years before the people had worshiped the 
true God of Israel. They had been guided by 
laws given by their loved leader Moses. Tales 
of his wisdom and goodness must have been told 
and retold by a few persons down through the 
years, even though the book containing his writ- 
ten law had long been forgotten in the ruins 
of the old Temple. 

Hilkiah went to find Shaphan, the scribe. A 
scribe was a person skilled in the art of reading 
and writing, one who kept official records. The 
scribes in that olden time did most of the writing 
and much of the reading for the priests at the 
Temple and the king at his court. 

- Hilkiah gave the book to Shaphan. “I found 
the old book in the house of the Lord,” he ex- 
claimed. “It is the law as given by Moses.” 
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Shaphan read the book. When it was time 
for him to go to the king’s palace to give a 
report on the work done at the Temple, he took 
the scrolls with him. He explained to Josiah, 
“Thy servants have gathered together the money 
and have delivered it into the hands of the men 
overseeing the work on the Lord’s house.” 

Josiah was pleased. Then Shaphan showed the 
scrolls to the king, saying, ““Hilkiah, the priest, 
found the old book of law in the ruins of the 
Temple.” 

The king was interested. He looked at the 
words that were so carefully written in ink by 
hand on the old parchment. “Read the book 
to me,” he told the scribe. Obediently Shaphan 
read the words of the law aloud, pronouncing 
them slowly so the king would miss none of the 
warnings of danger that the book held for 
those who should forsake the Lord nor any of 
the promises of blessing given by the Lord to 
those who remained faithful to Him. | 

When Shaphan had finished reading the book, 
the king rose quickly from his seat and walked 
hurriedly up and down the room. His heart was 
filled with fear and alarm for himself and his 
people. Terror and panic overcame him, and he 
ripped and tore at the royal robes that he wort. 

The book of law said that misfortune and 
distress, sickness and want, followed people and 
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nations when they forsook 
God. Josiah knew that King 
Amon, his father, and King 
Manasseh, his grandfather, had 
not followed the God of Is- 
rael, the God of David. He 
knew that both kings had been 
wicked, cruel rulers. He knew 
that they had filled the coun- 
try, the towns, and even the 
house of the Lord with idols 
and false gods. Both kings had 
had dealings with wizards and 
had used charms and enchant- 
ments. And during their reigns 
Judah had known many wars, 
abuse from enemies, trouble, 
and unrest. 

Judah was still a nation of 
idol worshipers, a nation that 
had turned its back upon the 
true God. With the words of 
the old book ringing in his ears, 
and the meaning of the law fill- 
ing his heart with fears, Jo- 
siah pictured in his mind his 
country’s sad plight. Fierce 
would be the punishment, quick 
would misfortune fall, dark 
was the future that he foresaw. 


True, early in his reign as 
king, while Josiah was yet a 
young man, he had sought to 
do right in the sight of the 
Lord. He had caused many 
idols to be torn down, but many 
still remained. He had begun 
the repair of the old Temple 
as a place of worship to the 
true God. But would the people 
follow his example in trying 
to do right? Would God pun- 
ish them and him for the evil 
that his father and grandfather 
had done? 

Josiah was a man of action. 
Quickly he sent for Hilkiah, 
the priest. ‘Take Shaphan,” he 
said, “‘and one of the servants 
from the palace and go ask of 
the Lord concerning the words 
of the book and the safety of 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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The Organ-Grinder 


By Grace Noll Crowell 


When the organ-grinder comes down our street 
With a little brown monkey on dancing feet 
‘ Prancing beside him, we children run 
Out through the summery wind and sun 
To follow him as he rocks along, 


The organ playing a marching song 

That seems to climb up the warm bright air; 
And we hop and skip, we stop and stare 
At the man and the monkey so queer and brown 
That all of a sudden have come to town. 


(We © 
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We watch the monkey jig and we watch him grin 
As he passes his little round cup of tin 
For our pennies that jingle, our dimes that clink; 


And the organ-grinder is pleased, I think, 
For he bows and smiles, then turns and goes 
To a street somewhere that nobody knows. 
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By Roland Rexroth 


VERY once in a while we 
E are likely to come across 
a foreign stamp that has the 
word “official” printed across 
the design. Such an overprint 
indicates that the stamp is in- 
tended for use on official busi- 
ness of the country that is- 
sued it. 

The “official” overprint is 
found on stamps issued by a 
number of different countries, 
including Great Britain, New 
Zealand, and Union of South 
Africa. It is also found with 
the Spanish spelling of “oficial” 
on stamps of Mexico and of 
some Central and South Ameri- 
can countries. 

The stamp that we illustrate 


this month is one of the official | 


issues that were formerly used 
by the various departments of 
the government of the United 
States on their correspondence. 

In the early days of the postal 
system of the United States, let- 
ters and other mail sent by 
government officers were not re- 
quired to have postage stamps. 
The officer sending the mail 
merely wrote the word “free” 
in the upper right-hand corner 
of the envelope and signed his 
name. This system was called 
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the “franking privilege.” 

As years went by and the 
volume of mail handled by 
the post-office department in- 
creased, the franking privilege 
had to be discontinued. Many 
people who were not entitled 
to use the privilege were taking 
advantage of it to send their 
letters through the mail with- 
out stamps, thus defrauding the 
government. Because of these 
abuses Congress abolished the 
franking privilege in the year 
1873 and authorized the post- 
master general to issue special 
stamps for the use of the vari- 
ous departments. On July 1, 
1873, nine sets of official stamps 
were issued, each set being in- 
scribed with the name of the 
department that was to use it. 

With the exception of the 
post-office-department stamps, 
the designs of the official 
stamps were similar to those of 
the regular issues. Each depart- 
ment’s stamps were printed in 
distinctive colors, as follows: 
executive, carmine; state, green; 
treasury, brown; war, red; navy, 
blue; interior, vermilion; jus- 
tice, purple; agriculture, orange 
or yellow. The post-office-de- 
partment stamps were of the 
design that we illustrate, show- 
ing the numeral of value, and 
they were printed in black. 

The departmental stamps 
were in use until 1879, at which 
time they were discontinued. 
They were replaced by printed 
envelopes that read: “Official 
Business. Penalty for private 
use $300.” These printed en- 
velopes are still in use for all 
official correspondence of the 
various departments of the gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


With His Own 
Hands 


(Continued from page 6) 


here. This time I shall find the 
purple pearl.” He saw Julian 
at the edge of the lake washing 
his boat and placing the cush- 
ions. 

That forenoon the sun grew 
hotter and hotter. But Rip and 
his father had never worked so 
fast before. At last Rip cried, 
“Father, with four more steps, 
even narrow ones, I can reach 
that scrub pine growing out 
from the top of the rock.” 

“One more hour,” his father 
answered briefly, sweat pouring 
down his face in great drops. 

Then Rip turned to look to- 
ward the meadow. 

The last time he had looked 
only Robin had been there. 
Now the meadow was filled 
with people. Rip’s heart pound- 
ed unmercifully against his ribs. 
His throat was suddenly so 
parched he could not tell his 
father. The ‘whole village was 
there. He could see a stranger 
walking beside the dominie. He 
had failed! Unless—— 

He looked up at the portion 
of rock above but shook his 
head. Then he turned again to 
look across the lake. Shocked, 
he suddenly saw what had not 
been visible before. Fire was 
in the grass, creeping toward 
the village! With his flaming 
torches, Pierre was just going 
down the side of the ridge to 
the meadow. 

Rip shouted loud and long. 
No one in the meadow seemed 
to hear him. Only his father 
stood on his good leg and his 
mallet went bouncing unheeded 
down the stone steps. “Our 
homes!” he cried. 

The bell! A strangled cry 
burst from Rip’s throat. The 
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bell must be rung! He dare no 
longer think of trying to win 
the coveted prize. A short sob 
tore out with his words. 

“Father, if I stood on your 
shoulders——” 

How white his father’s face 
looked! Here was a small toe 
hold. Rip stepped in it and 
lifted himself carefully to his 
father’s shoulders. Now he felt 
his father slowly rising to the 
last step with him! There was 
only the rock to hold to. Rip 
leaned his weight against it, 
hugging it. He felt his father’s 
body quiver under his bare feet. 
If his father’s one good leg 
should give way—if they lost 
their balance—no, no, he must 
not think of that! Instead he 
reached his arms upward. Inch 
by inch he was moving nearer 
the lowest branch of the scrub 
pine. 

Once he turned his head just 
a little. Across the far end of 
the lake the blaze was begin- 
ning to leap high. In the mead- 
ow there was shouting. Perhaps 
now Robin was shooting his 
arrows. 

Then he felt his father’s iron 
gtip on his legs. That helped 
him stand on his toes. There! 
He could fasten strong slender 
fingers into the stubborn pine. 
He began to pull himself up. 
The muscles of his arms grew 
strained and taut. 

He did not flinch when his 
knees scraped the rock. He paid 
no attention to the sudden 
smarting. He pushed his body 
upward. 

All at once his heart bound- 
ed. His foot had touched the 
lowest branch of the pine! Now 
the shelf was easy to reach. 
Here at last was solid ground. 

Off he raced to the old tow- 
er. How the ladder creaked un- 
der his tread! If only the rope 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


-Food for strength, 
Food for growth: 

Thank You, Father- 
God, for both. 


would hold! It did! The first 
clap of the bell sounded faint- 
ly. Then Rip rang with all his 
strength. 

Across the lake he saw men 
and women and children stand 
frozen. Then he saw men race 
up the ridge. Everyone knew 
that the bell had never rung 
except to tell of danger to their 
homes. 

How he managed to get the 
rope from the old bell and tie 
it to the scrub pine Rip scarcely 
knew. As he slid down, it was 
good to feel his father’s hands 
on his legs. How that steadied 
him! As he and his father went 
down the stone steps: he was 
not aware that all the boats of 
the village were already swarm- 
ing across the lake, Julian in the 
lead. 

At the foot of the rock he 
saw people flocking up from 
the shore. Why, they were call- 
ing his name! What did that 
mean? 

“The fire——” Rip began. 

“It is out!” cried Julian, who, 
with the stranger, was the first 
to reach Rip’s side. “Five men 
are staying to watch it.” 

At first Rip could not under- 
stand what the stranger meant. 
He was speaking about a gift. 

‘“‘I—I—had no time—to 
bring my piece of rose quartz,” 
he stammered. 

Perhaps even now, if the fire 
were out, he could go back for 
it. Rip held his breath, waiting 


= 


for the great teacher to give his 
consent. 

“Rip” —the stranger placed a 
hand kindly on the boy’s shoul- 
der—‘‘with your own hands 
you have shown great bravery 
and courage. It is not only to- 
day I am thinking about. You 
made yourself ready for today 
by having courage of mind and 
bravery of heart through all the 
days you faithfully helped your 
father build the steps. Come, I 
must make haste now. But you 
must go with me.” 

He was going with the great 
teacher! Rip could not speak. 
Not only the ringing of the bell 
but doing everything he could 
find to do with his hands was 
acceptable! Rip did not think 
about the bruises on his knees 
or the blood dried on his legs. 
He looked across the lake, but 
suddenly he saw far into the 
future. His dream was coming 
true. All the time he had been 
making it so with his own 
hands. 


Sunshine 
(Continued from page 15) 


“Richard will want to thank 
you. You see,” she went on as 
they walked along together, 
“we just moved here a little 
while ago, and since Richard 
has been sick all summer, he 
hasn’t been able to meet many 
of the neighborhood children. 


His daddy brought the kitten to 


him two days ago, and he was 
so disappointed when it ran 
away.” 

Buddy found Richard Turner 
to be a boy about his own age 
and very happy to have his kit- 
ten back. Richard’s thin white 
fingers pressed into the kitten’s 
soft yellow fur, and he smiled 
eagerly at Buddy sitting beside 
his bed. 
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(RECIPES 


By Nell Holbert 


pis days or play days, you will enjoy preparing and eating 
these tasty foods. 


Noodles Mousse 


1 small package egg noodles _1 cup corn flakes 

1 pimento, chopped 1 teaspoon minced onion 

114 cups milk 2 eggs 

4 tablespoons butter 1 tablespoon chopped parsley 
\4 cup grated cheese 1 teaspoon salt 


@ Cook noodles in boiling water until tender. Drain and add 
remaining ingredients. Place in a casserole and bake 45 minutes 
at 350° F. 


Butterscotch Cupcake 


2 eggs Y/ cup pecan nut meats, chopped 
1 cup brown sugar Y/, teaspoon salt 
Y4 cup flour 14, teaspoon baking powder 


@ Beat eggs slightly and add all other ingredients in the order 
given. Fill each little well-greased muffin pan two thirds full 
and place a pecan nut meat on each. Bake at 375° F. for 20 to 25 
minutes. Makes nine cupcakes. 


Maple Cookies 


114 cups flour 4, cup chopped nut meats 
teaspoon baking powder cup butter 
1/4, teaspoon salt Y4 cup maple syrup 

1 egg 


e Sift together the flour, baking powder, and salt. Cream the 
butter and syrup. Add beaten egg. Stir in dry ingredients and 
blend well. Use cooky press and press on cooky pan. Bake at 
350° F. for 12 to 15 minutes. 


“I’m awfully glad you found _ the other boys and girls.” Then 
him,” he said. “I get lonesome, his face grew troubled. “But 


having to stay in bed all the 
time, but he keeps me company 
while I’m growing strong 
enough to go out and play with 
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I can’t think of a good name 
for him,” he added. 

“Why don’t you call him 
Sunshine’ 2” Buddy suggested, 


and immediately Richard's face 
cleared. 

“Why, that’s a_ beautiful 
name!” he cried. ““That’s what 
he is too. He’s my own sun- 


shine!” 


When Buddy got home that 
afternoon he told his mother 
about his new friend. 

“I'm glad I didn’t keep the 
kitten,” he said. “Why, if I 
hadn’t taken him back I 
wouldn’t have met Richard— 
and Richard wouldn’t have had 
his sunshine any more!” 


For Pity’s Sake, Kitty! 
(Continued from page 9) 


Bim looked at young Doctor 
Carter. “Is Tom badly hurt, 
Doctor?” 

Doctor Carter frowned. 
so far as I can see now,” he 
said, “but he thinks he is.” 

“Tom’s pretending!” Iv 
said. 

“How do you know, kid?” 
Smooch demanded. 

Don scowled. “Well, it’s not 
my fault,” he said. 

“It sure is,” Smooch said. He 
was a funny-looking young 
man, Smooch. He had yellow 
hair, and brownish-blue eyes, 
and a sharp nose. He was 
Tom’s buddy, and he was tak- 
ing Tom's part, as if he meant 
to stand by Tom, whatever Tom 
said. 

Kathy felt miserable. It was 
a quarrel already. “Bim,” she 
said, “I think we are to blame; 
Tom was fixing our wires for 
us!” 

“Of course!” Don said. 

course!” Ivy said. 

“You don’t know what 
you're talking about, Kit,” 
Smooch said. 

“Tell ‘em the truth, Kitty- 
Kath,” Tom said. “You saw 
me fall.” 
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It was very confusing. Kathy 
was sorry for Tom; maybe he 
was really badly hurt. But he 
had known the ladder was rick- 
ety. So had she. If he wasn’t to 
blame for using it, she was to 
blame for letting him use it. 
But whoever was to blame, it 
wasn’t right to quarrel about 
it. 

“Bim,” she said, “you know 
what Daddy would say about 
it.” 

“Sure, Kit,’ Bim answered. 
“Look, Tom, take it easy.” 
Then to Doctor Carter, he said, 
“Doctor, shouldn’t you send 
him to a hospital ?” 

Young Doctor Carter 
shrugged. “The only hospital is 
twenty miles away. The patient 
shouldn’t be moved till we 
know the extent of his injuries. 
Besides the hospital is full up; 
there isn’t a bed to be had just 


now. 


Mrs. Satchel suddenly spoke 
up. She was a friendly, moth- 
erly woman, usually jolly and 
sensible and kind. She went to 
Tom’s side. “Well,” she said, 
“let's do something for this 
boy first, and fight about it— 
if we must—afterward.” 

The two girls who had come 
with her from the big house 
were both about Kathy’s age. 
Emily Dixon was a cute girl, 
with dark curls and a pert chin 
and pretty clothes; Wynne Hal- 
liday’s hair was almost the col- 
or of the palominos’ manes, 
and she was always sort of 
dancing around and eager and 
full of fun. 

“Wynne,” Mrs. Satchel said, 
“and you, Emily, go back to the 
house and get my electric heat- 
ing pad out of the bureau in 
my room. Bring another pil- 
low too. The thing to do is to 
keep Tom quiet here for now, 
isn’t it, Doctor?” 


“Yes,” Doctor Carter said, 
nodding gravely. 

“And let’s get this divan back 
where it belongs,” Mrs. Satch- 
el said. 

“No,” Doctor Carter ob- 
jected. “Take away the ladder, 
but keep the patient still until 
later.” 

That sounded funny. But 
there was something about the 
word “‘still” that caught Kathy’s 
attention. In a moment she 
knew why; at home, whenever 
anything happened that seemed 
dangerous or frightening, the 
first thing Mother always said 
was, “Get still, darling.” It 
seemed much easier, at least 
for Kathy, to get excited and 
scared and to rush around do- 
ing something. Now everybody 
here was excited—everybody 
except Bim. Bim was just stand- 
ing still watching, listening, 
waiting, as if all the angry ex- 
citement around him was just a 
puddle of water all roiled up, 
and he was just waiting for it to 
settle and get clear. 

Kathy knew she did not un- 
derstand exactly all that Tom, 
and Smooch, and Don had said, 
or all that might happen if the 
quarrel went on. But one thing 
was plain. 

She looked at Smooch’s half- 
smirking mouth, and then at 
Don’s scowling eyebrows. 
“Maybe,” she began, “if we 
don’t keep stirring this—this 
puddle up——” 

But she stopped; it was go- 
ing to sound silly in words; 
they wouldn’t understand her 
anyway. 

Smooch stared at her; Don’s 
eyes flared. But Ivy—Ivy sud- 
denly laughed her mean little 
scornful laugh. “Aw, you!” she 
sneered. “Little sugar face! 
Ain't you sweet!” 

(To be continued ) 
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H AVEN’T you always wanted to make something out of 
your popsicle sticks after you have eaten the popsicle? 
Well, rinse off the sticks and use them in making popsicle dolls. 
You will need three popsicle sticks, one wooden ice-cream spoon, 
a piece of cardboard about 12 inches square, and a crinkle-paper 
muffin cup. 

On the cardboard trace two dress patterns from the illustra- 
tion (C), and cut out. Break off about one half of the handle of 
the wooden spoon (A), and paste the spoon, curved side out, to 
the dress, as in D. Break a popsicle stick (B) in half, and paste 
in place on the dress for the arms. The legs need to be longer, so 
break the ends from two sticks and paste the sticks in place for 
the legs. Now paste the second dress on the back of the first one 
to hide the broken ends of the sticks. 

Paint on the outlines of the face, shoes, and hose with water- 
colors. Fold a crinkle-paper muffin cup in half and paste on the 
back of the spoon for a hat. (See E.) Make paper or cloth dresses 
for your doll (E), and make as many dolls as you care to. 


Huldah the and Shaphan may not have 
known where a prophet lived. 
Prophetess But they did know that there 


was in Jerusalem a woman 
named Huldah, who was held 
the people in Judah.” in high esteem because of her 

In those days when anyone honesty, uprightness, and abil- 
wished to ask anything of God ity to understand and foretell 
they went to a prophet. Hilkiah things of the spirit. Few women 
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(Continued from page 17) 
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were qualified to share honors 
with the prophets. Huldah was 
one of those women, and she 
was affectionately called ‘‘Hul- 
dah the prophetess.” 

It was to Huldah that Hil- 
kiah and Shaphan went when 
they would inquire of the Lord. 
The scribe probably read the 
book aloud to her. The proph- 
etess was sympathetic when 
told of the king’s fears. She 
thought the matter over care- 
fully, then waited for the Lord 
to put the right answer into 
her heart. 

Huldah was a wise woman. 
She knew that the God of Israel 
whom she worshiped was an 
all-powerful God. She knew 
that Josiah and his people need 
not suffer for the things that 
were done while Josiah’s father 
and grandfather were rulers. 
What mattered now was what 
Josiah did. Would he follow 
the Lord’s guidance? 

“Tell your king,” the proph- 
etess said, ‘that the Lord God 
of Israel is a merciful God. Be- 
cause the king’s heart is tender, 
because he was humble before 
God, because in his sorrow he 
wept over the sins of his peo- 
ple, the Lord will give him and 
his people peace during his life- 
time.” 


Hilkiah hurried back to tell | 


the king what the Lord through 
the prophetess had made known 
to them. Josiah heard the news 
gladly. Without question he 
gathered together the priests, 
the elders, all the people young 
and old, and they went up into 
the house of the Lord. 

The king stood up and made 
a covenant before the Lord, 
which was a promise that be 
cause of the Lord’s goodness 
and mercy to him and his peo- 
ple, the king would keep the 
law and commandments with 
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all his heart and soul. Then 
all the people present stood up 
and made the same promise to 
the Lord. 

He sent men throughout the 
country to destroy all idols and 
false gods. Vessels used for 
idol worship were melted and 
recast into useful articles. Build- 
ings built in honor of the many 
gods were burned. 

Flocks and lambs and kids 
were brought to Jerusalem. The 
king, the priests, the elders, and 
the people made ready to wor- 
ship the God of Israel. Offer- 
ings were given, sacrifices 
made, and for seven days the 
greatest passover that had ever 
been celebrated was enjoyed. 

It was the outward expres- 
sion of their inward joy at com- 
ing close to the true God. Ju- 
dah knew peace throughout Jo- 
siah’s reign. According to the 
hearts of the people are men 
and nations blessed. 


Pepsie Belle 


(Continued from page 11) 


As the days passed Jennifer 
wasn’t so sure that Pepsie Belle 
wasn’t the kind of doll she 
wanted. She missed Pepsie 
Belle and wished over and over 
again that she had not left her 
out in the rain. And somehow 
she didn’t want to go over to 
Betty’s house to play any more. 
Though Betty called her and 
coaxed her, Jennifer would not 
go. Soon Betty felt sorry that 
she had not let Pepsie Belle 
come into the house to her 
party. 

One day Betty called to Jen- 
nifer over the fence and said: 
“Tll tell you what we can do. 
We can dig up Pepsie Belle and 
clean her up and dress her 


pretty. We can wash and iron 


A Balloon Motorboat 


By Glenn Morgan 


BY USING a balloon for a motor you can make a motorboat 
to launch in a tub or wading pool. With it you can have good 
fun this summer. 

Buy a round balloon with a neck about 1 to 11/ inches long. 

From 14-inch lumber cut a board 31/4 inches wide by 9 inches 
long. Saw off to a point the corners of one end of the board. This 
makes the prow of the boat. (See top view.) Saw a V-shaped 
wedge out of the other end of the board. (See top view.) Hold 
the saw slantwise so the V on the top side of the board will be 
larger than the V on the bottom side. (See top view.) 

Drive a tack into the top side of the board on each side of the 
V near its point. Into the bottom side of the board drive a tack 
on each side of the large end of the V. (See top and bottom 
views.) Across the tacks stretch short rubber bands. 

Blow up the balloon, and place it on the top side of the board, 
holding your thumb on the neck so the air will not escape. Slip 
the neck of the balloon under the rubber band on the top side and 
through the rubber band on the bottom side. (See illustration.) 
Set your boat in a tub of water, take your finger off the neck of 
the balloon. Put-put-put, and off it goes! 


some of our other doll clothes 
for her. Then we can wash and 
iron the clothes she has on. 
We'll make her look nice 
a ” 


cried, and she ran as fast as she 
could to Betty’s garden. 

It didn’t take them long to 
scoop the dirt away from the 
box. Then they opened it. The 
red ribbon was still limp and 
the polka-dot pinafore was still 


A new light came into Jenni- 
fer’s eyes. let’s do!’ she 
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wrinkled, but Pepsie Belle 
didn’t look the same! Some. 
thing had happened to her! 
Both girls looked at her with 
wonder in their eyes. For Pepsie 
Belle’s face was no longer 
brown. It was not even 
splotched. The moisture in the 
damp earth had peeled off the 
outer layer of brown paint and 
the doll was as white as snow! 

“Why, she’s white under. 
neath!” cried 

“She’s white!” exclaimed 
Jennifer, wonder in her eyes. 

“She’s white,” said someone 
from the other side of a nearby 
bush, and both children jumped 
up to see who it was. 


The man standing there was 
Uncle Harry. He held a box un- 
der his arm. “Dolls are like 
people, they are all alike under 
the skin. I thought you knew 
that, dear.” 

“Oh, Uncle Harry,” cried 
Jennifer. “I didn’t want you to 
know what happened to Pepsie 
Belle, but now I want to tell 
you.” 

So the girls told him every- 
thing that had happened. 

Then Uncle Harry said, “I 
sent you Pepsie Belle to join 
your other dolls. In this box I 
have a Chinese doll. I thought 
you would like to have all the 
different kinds of dolls in the 
world in your family of dolls. 
Just as all races of people are 
alike in their hearts so are all 
dolls alike under their paint. 
Don’t you see, Jennifer?” 

Jennifer gulped. “I do, Uncle 
Harry! Truly I do! Oh, if I 
could only have the real Pepsie 
Belle back again.” 

“You shall,” said Uncle Har- 
ry. “I'll take Pepsie Belle with 
me and have her done over into 
the real Pepsie Belle again. In 
the meantime, here is Woo Fu, 

(Turn to back cover) 
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Sunday 
There’s so much love in 


God’s great heart 


That every child can 
have a Part. 


WANK 


Loving words and words 
of cheer 


Make earth like heaven 
now and here. 
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ROM across the seas come 
some of our most interest- 
ing letters about pets—such un- 
usual pets! We are sure that all 
our readers will enjoy hearing 
about them. When you write to 
us about your pet, try making 
your letter as interesting as pos- 
sible, so that all readers will 
enjoy it. 

Send your letters to WEE 
WIspoM, Lee’s Summit, Mo. Be 
sure to give your name, age, and 
address. 


Dear Editor: My Fs is a little 
blue budgereegah (zebra parakeet) . 
His name is Pete, and he is about 
seven months old. He is very tame 
and talks quite a lot. My father 
taught him the nursery rhyme 
“Pussycat, pussycat, where have you 
been?” Peter can say most of it, 
but he does not say it as it should 
be said. When he starts saying it 
we hear something like this: 

“Come on, pussycat, where’ve 
you been? 35 Hillington Road. 
Pussy kipper. To my gran’ma’s over 
the green. Peter’s a naughty boy. 
Come here, Shirley.” He says many 
other funny things.—Shirley Hank- 
inson (England). 


‘WEE WISDOM, 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


to my friend. 
Friend’s name 


I inclose $2 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift 


Dear Editor: 1 should like to tell 
you about my pet crow Joe. He is 
almost two years old and is crippled 
in his right foot. He loves to take 
his bath in a washtub. He eats 
bananas, potatoes, and almost any- 
thing he can get. Even before he 
became crippled he would not fly 
away from our house. 

Sometimes it almost sounds as 
if he were talking. He has a very 
sharp bill, but he will not peck or 
bite unless he is teased.—Garry Fox. 


+ 


Dear Editor: Our family pet is a 
racing greyhound. We have had 
him since he was five weeks old, 
and now he is nine months. He is 
a blue-colored dog and also a thor- 
oughbred. His mother and father 
were both champions. Most people 
think that greyhounds are very 
ferocious dogs, but just the op- 
posite is true. 

The greyhound is one of the old- 
est breeds of dogs known to man, 
and came from Egypt long ago. 

Our dog’s name is Smoky. That 
is his name of course because 
of his blue color. We have a large 
kennel at the back of our garden 
and that is his home. Our garden is 
fenced in so that he cannot get into 
the neighbors’ yards. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Street 


State 


City 
My Name 


Street 


City 


State 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


Smoky is a very clever dog for 
his age, and he chases anything we 
throw. 

My father takes him for a walk 
every night to keep him fit and to 
develop his When they 
come back from the walk, my father 
brushes all Smoky’s fur and mas. 
sages his muscles. 

Next year Smoky will be taken to 
the dog track. There he will be 
trained to run after an electric hare. 
My father has promised to give my 
brother and me all the cups Smoky 
wins. 

We hope our own Smoky will 
be a real champion.—Evelyn Herit. 
age (Scotland). 


Dear Editor: 1 am going to tell 
you about my pet rabbit and where 
I got him. 

I went to see a magician that 
was at our school, and he pulled a 
little black-and-white rabbit out of 
his hat and gave him to me. He 
was only a bunny when I got him, 
but now he is so fat and long that 
I have named him Longfellow. He 
stands up and begs for his food and 
— all the time.—Chestene Wal- 
ace. 


The Bear’s Den 


(Continued from page 14) 


peanut butter,” Kegs suggested. 

Coralee smiled radiantly. 

“I’m for flapjacks and peanut 
butter here and now!” she cried. 
“And Red gets the first pan- 
ful!” 

“I’m for the same,” said An- 
dy. “He did a smooth job with 
that can of honey. Tons of rock 
wouldn’t have done as well if 
we'd thrown them at that bear 
and tried to make him do what 
we wanted.” 

The others grinned their 
agreement. The sky was clear, 
and the sun shone bright, and 
the campfire would soon make 
a bed of coals for their frying 
pan. 
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Old Testament Books 
By Ollie James Robertson 


How many of the books of the 
Old Testament can you name? If 
you can fill in the correct letters 
above the dashes in the list below 
you will have the names of eight 
Old Testament books. 


— — verb — 
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What Am I? 
By Helen Lucas 


I love to play on paper, 
And I'm very straight and thin; 
But though I have a pointed end, 
I still am not a pin. 


My head removes my errors, 
And I make quite a few, 
As spelling is most difficult 
When words are long and new. 


But though I’m very often wrong, 
There’s one thing that I know, 

The longer that I work and play 
The shorter will I grow! 


+ 


What Is This? 
By Mary James White 
My first is in spice but not in jam; 
My second is in fish but not in clam; 
My third is in curly but not in 
straight ; 
My fourth is in eaten but not in ate; 
My fifth is in ink but not in pen; 
My ( is in chicken but not in 
en; 
My whole is something in which 
you delight: 
You come home tired and happy by 
night. 


A Queen Quiz 
By Alice Elrod Clark 
1. What 
King Solomon? 
2. To what queen did the king 
hold out the golden scepter? _ 
3. Who is the queen mother 
of England? 
4. Who is the present queen 
of England? 
5. What queen gave up her 
throne to her daughter? 
6. Who is now queen of Hol- 
land? 
7.. Which queen be- 
headed? 
8. To what queen did Colum- 
bus go for help? 
9. What wicked queen killed 
the prophets? 
10. What queen was honored 
by Sir Walter vp spreading his 
coat over a mud puddle in her path? 


Spell Backward 
By Ila Funderburgh 


There's a tsen in a tree in our gar- 


ween came to visit 


den 
Built by a brown drib small, 
And in it she put four tiny sgge; 
I saw them from the wall. 


She sat on the sgge to keep them 
warm, 
So patient and quiet and still; 
And then there were sdrib instead 
of sgge, 
With enormous shtvom to fill. 


The parent sdrib were busy; oh, 
They never seemed to sto 
Bringing in smrow and sgub and 
dees 
Into the shtuom to drop. 


The baby sdrib ate and grew so 
strong; 
“Our sgniw,” they cried, “we'll 
try!” 


The parent sdrib watched and 
proudly sang, 
“Just see our nerdlibe fly!” 


+ 


Who Are Their Friends? 
By Vivian S. Durden 


The following are storybook 
friends. Do you remember who 
their friends are? 


Jack 

2. Tom Sawyer 
3. Heidi 

4. Snow White 
5. Hansel 
6. Cinderella 
7 

8 

9 

1 


. The shoemaker 

. Bobby Shaftoe 

. The owl 

0. Robinson Crusoe 


Wedding in the Garden 
By Clarence M. Lindsay 


See how many plants you can 
find named in these stanzas: 


Sweet William in a garden grew 
And had as neighbor fair 

The lovely Columbine. These two 
Flourished together there. 


“O dearest Columbine,” cried he, 
“I would that you were mine! 


No other blossom seems to me 
As sweet as Columbine!” 


She blushed; and then she softly 
said: 
“At four o'clock beneath 
The big umbrella plant we'll wed. 
I'll wear my bridal wreath.” 


And so sweet William took his 
bride. 
The guests were in gay feather, 
While golden bells rang far and 
wide, 


And daisies sang together. 


The trumpet vines made music 
sweet, 
And many a lady slipper 
Was whirled about on dancing feet. 
Youth and old age felt chipper! 


The happy couple went away 
When the sun rose, I hear, 

And started keeping house that day 
‘In a big elephant’s ear. 
(Answers inside back cover) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Here are eight things that a true Booster does: 1. Thinks only loving 
thoughts. 2. Speaks only good, true, kind, happy words. 3. Is full of joy. 
4. Trusts God to supply his every need. 5. Is helpful and considerate of 
other people. 6. Trusts God within to guide him in all that he does. 7. 
Prays to God each day. 8. Knows that God-Mind within him helps him 


to understand all things. 


As a summer checkup, let’s see to how many of these things you can 
answer, “Yes, I do that.” To some you will perhaps say, “Sometimes I 
do that, but then sometimes I do not.” But you won't be discouraged— 
you will just keep on trying again. It’s really fun! 

Would you like to become a member of our happy club? Address 
your request for an application blank to Barbara Benson, WEE WisDoM, 
Lee’s Summit, Mo., and I shall be glad to mail one to you. 

Our happy vacation days will continue as 

“We work and pray, and expect the best, 
And then to God we leave the rest.” 


Lovingly and joyously, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 just 
came home from camp. At camp I 
had many eriences in which 
God helped me. Once I had to pass 
a swimming test by diving off a 
high diving board. I kept repeat- 
ing, “God is my help in every 
need.” I passed that test and an- 


other one that was even harder. I 


know that God does help us when 
we just call on Him.—Elaine. 
Because many Booster mem- 
bers do attend camp during the 
summer vacation, we find your 
letter encouraging and helpful, 
Elaine. But at home or away 
God is truly our help in every 


way. 


Dear Miss Benson: Please send 
me five application blanks. I 
should like to be a member of the 
club, and my sister and three broth- 
ers also want to join. We shall 


July 


be waiting to hear from you. 
—Eugene. 

Family clubs are the happiest 
kind of local clubs. It is easy 
to have a special meeting at any 
time, and the members have so 
many wonderful opportunities 
to act out the membership 
pledge. During the summer va- 
cation the family is together, 
and every minute of every day 
will be happier if each member 
is trying to be a Good Words 
Booster. I shall be delighted to 
help you with your family club. 


Dear Barbara Benson: On a hot 
day my father and I went swim- 
ming. My bathing cap was too small 
for me, so I went in without one. 
My father was standing on a big 
rock, and he asked me to swim out 
to him. I started toward him, but 


it felt so queer to be swimming 
without my cap that I stopped mov- 
ing in amazement. Then I went 
under! It surprised me so that I 
thought I was going to drown. | 
thought of The Prayer of Faith 
and began swimming. Almost at 
once I was on top again and swim- 
ming toward my father. I'll never 
forget it!—Anne. 


The Prayer of Faith has been 
used by thousands and thov- 
sands of boys and girls and by 
adults too. Everyone who uses 
it believingly finds it to be a 
mighty help in all things, just 
as you did, Anne. No matter 
what may happen to you, God 
will help you through it; no 
matter what good thing you try 
to do, He will help you accom- 
plish it. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am late in writ- 
ing to you because I have been so 
busy. I shall try to be a better mem- 
ber. Proverbs 16:24 seems to me 
to be a good verse for the members 
of our happy club to remember. 
—Judy Ann. 


Proverbs 16:24 reads: 
“Pleasant words are as a honey- 
comb, 

‘Sweet to the soul, and health 

to the bones.” 

We agree with you, Judy, that 
this is a Bible verse that helps 
us understand that our words 
do make us and others happy or 
unhappy. Let us watch that we 
speak only pleasant ones! 
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Dear Barbara: 1 have a box with 


-six slips of paper in it. On- each 


slip of paper I have written one 
of these words: joyous, bappy kind, 
cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. 
Each morning I take out a slip of 
aper and read the word on it. 
That day I try to make five persons 
feel joyous, happy, or whatever the 
word on the yee says. 

Please send me five application 
blanks, as I have some friends who 
would like to join our local club. 
—Sally. 

Thank you for sharing your 
plan with us, Sally. We be- 
lieve we shall find it helpful 
in remembering to act out the 
membership pledge. We are 
glad to send the application 
blanks to you for your friends, 
and we look forward to wel- 
coming them into our happy 
Good Words Booster Club. 


+ 


Dear Miss Benson: | like to sing, 
and in a competition about a month 
ago I won. I try to take part in all 
sports, and if I do not know how 
to play, I ask someone to explain 
the sport to me. My motto when I 
take part in any sport is: “It is not 
winning the race that counts, but 
taking part in it.” The apostle Paul 
said words to this effect, and since 
my nickname is Paul, I have taken 
them for my motto.—Pauline (Scot- 
land). 

Thank you, Pauline, for your 
letter, and thank you too for 
sharing your inspiring motto 
with us. I believe it will help 
us all if we write it out on a 
piece of paper and think about 
it during this summer vacation. 
We can use it now and especial- 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 4 

Through eyery moment, 
night and day. 


ly when school begins in Sep- 


tember. “It is not winning the 
race that counts, but taking part 


in it.” 


+ 


Dear Barbara Benson: The first 
six weeks of vacation I went to 
summer school. I had a lot of fun 
there. I was room reporter for the 
fifth-grade newspaper. I had to 
write an essay on the saying “A 
thing well done is its own reward.” 
I think that the saying is true, and 
I believe it will help me be a 
better Booster.—Dana. 

The happy feeling we have 
when we know we have done a 
task well is a perfect reward, 
Dana. And no matter how often 
we do anything, God is our 
help in looking for and finding 
a better way to do it the next 
time. Let’s look at some of our 
daily tasks and see how we can 
improve our way of doing 
them. It would please me if you 
would write me of the happy 
changes you make. 


+ 


Dear Miss Benson: Lately I have 
been praying more often. It makes 
me happier, and it makes me a 
better Booster.—Corrin. 


Prayer is talking to God. 
Prayer is also listening to God. 
We do not pray with the idea 
of changing God or His plan 
for us, for He is always our 
loving Father. We pray so we 
may know Him better, so we 
may understand His great plan 
for filling our life with good 
and so we can do our part in 


working out His plan. That is 
what you have been doing, Cor- 
rin, and so you are happy. 
Thank you for your letter. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have” been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Frederick Baker (9), Rte. 6, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa; Donald Groet 
(10), Rte. 2, Eddyville, Iowa; 
Joyce Harmony (12), Rte. 3, Box 
622, Bethlehem, Pa.; Judy Gwinn 
(13), 8712 W. 49th St., Merriam, 
Kans.; Carole Keith (10), 319 
Cameron St., Moncton, N. B., Can- 
ada; Mary Margaret Dupuis (11), 
Huron St., La Salle, Ont., Canada; 
Carol Grant (13), Meaford, Ont., 
Canada; Geoffrey Mason (13), 
7 Canberra Ave., Monkseaton, 
Northum., England; Martha 
Holmes (12), 821 W. N. 4th St. 
Shelbyville, Ill.; Joan Crismond 
(12), Box 15, Marbury, Md.; Ann 
Dorland (12), 2107 Lone Oak 
Ave., Napa, Calif.; Joan Bissell 
(11), 105 McClure Lane, Eugene, 
Oreg.; Fayedene Andrew (11), 
Box 85, Siler City, N. C.; Phyllis 
Brandt (11), Box 182, Rudyard, 
Mont.; Patsy Patterson (11), Box 
889, Hammond, La.; Wanda Wese- 
mann (10), Box 11, Whiteriver, 
Ariz.; Carol Wendelken (10), Box 
26, Marietta, Ohio; Judith Anne 
Willis (9), 3532 Agnes, Kansas 
City 3, Mo. 


PRAYER OF FAITH xk 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

- All things I am, can do, and 

be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 

_ that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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Summertime 
By Angeline Larson (13 years) 
Rothsay, Minn. 


Summertime comes 
With all its fun; 

School is over, 
Studying done. 


Now comes picnics, 

Camping, and swimming. 
Oh, it is good 

To be living! 
Drinking lemonade 

Under a tree; 
This is good 

For you and me. 
Summertime is 

A lovely season; 
Everyone likes it 

For many a reason. 


+ 


Myrtle 
By Barbara Boch (10 * 
Washington, D. 


Myrtle, my pet, 
Is two years old, 
And she doesn’t do 
What she is told. 


When she sees you 
She hides her head, 
And under some lettuce 
She makes her bed. 


She sleeps and sleeps 
All winter long, 

But that’s what makes her 
Grow big and strong. 


Her home is a pan 
With a rock in the middle; 
When she first came to our house 
She was very little. 


I thank she’s very cute, 
And I love Myrtle. 

You would never guess it, 
But Myrtle’s my pet turtle! 


32 July 


Deer Experience 


By Gary Bottorff (11 years) 
Muscotah, Kans. 


Once there was a little deer 
Who wandered far and near. 
One day he wandered to a glen 
And never found his home again. 


And there he found another deer— 
One twice as big as he— 

But this deer had no horns at all, 
So he broke his own off on a tree. 


Drums 
By Shirley Nicoloff (12 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


I'm alone in the jungle; 
It’s dark, tense night. 
Suddenly I hear a noise. 
It gets louder and louder. 
Boom! Boom! Boom! 


It must be a war! 

There’s the pounding of drums, 
Beating in the dark— 

Louder, louder they get. 

Boom! Boom! Boom! 


I start to run, 

Not knowing where I'm going. 
Faster I go. 

It’s coming closer. 

And then! 


“Shirley, wake up! 

You'll be late for school!” 
I look around. 

It was only a dream! 
Awake! 


The Water Clock 
By Helen Lauritzen (10 years) 
San Diego, Calif. . 
The water clock drips out the hours 
So slowly an hour seems like a 


It seems so long till it’s emptied 
And the day is fading away. 


The Sand and I 
By Martha Switzer (5 years) 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 


When I go to the beach 
The sand gets in— 
It tickles my toes 
And pinches my skin! 


The Seasons 
By Mary Elizabeth Albrecht 
(10 years) 
Winona, Minn. 
First comes spring; 
With all the pretty flowers 
And the birds begin to sing. 
Next comes summer. 
Its fun to skip, jump, skate, ~ 
Playing with others, 
Your friends and playmates. 
Then comes fall. 
School has’ just begun 
And the leaves begin to fall. 
Last comes winter. 
That’s the time for fun 
Coasting up and dewn the hill, 
One by one. 
These are the four seasons— 
Winter, spring, summer, fall. 
I like every one of them, 
Because God made them all. 


+ 


Cat Nap 
By Faye Ann Thomas (11 years) 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
I have a little kitten; 
His name is Sloppy Joe. 
He wears a bell around his neck 
So I can hear him go. 


He comes into the kitchen 
To drink the milk all up, 

And then to bed to dream a dream 
About another cup, 


About a bird, some cheese, a mouse, 
About the things he likes; 

But when a dog gets in his dream, 
Away my kitten hikes! 
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A Summer Vacation 
By Susan Sharnbroich (8 years) 
Port Angeles, Wash. 


Barbara and Louise were twins. 
They were very anxious to go on 
their summer vacation. 

Finally school was out and the 
girls packed for the vacation. Bar- 
bara and Louise took everything 
they could think of for summer 
fun. 

They were on their way to the 
seashore on Wednesday. School had 
closed on Tuesday. The girls final- 
ly got to the seashore. It was very 


pretty 

Barbara and Louise hurried to 

their swimming suits on. It was 
very hot with the July sun pouring 
i on them. They swam a had 
great fun until noon. The girls went 
in the house for lunch. Then Bar- 
bara and Louise played in the sand. 
They made castles until dinner was 
ready. Then the girls went in for 
dinner. 

When the children went to bed 
that night they said to their mother 
and father: “Thank you for bring- 
ing us here. We will have a won- 
derful time on the seashore.” 


+ 


My Kitten 
By Glenda Olsen (10 years) 
Tracy, Calif. 
I have a little kitten; 
She drinks a lot of milk. 
I have named her Whity. Whiskers, 
And she’s just as soft as silk. 


She sometimes plays with me 
With nothing at all, 

But other times she plays alone 
With a great big rubber ball. 


+ 


Four Ducks 

By Grace Eby (8 years) 
Didsbury, Alta., 

Four ducks went sailing on a pond 
one day. 

= a girl whose name was 

ay. 

“Please will you come and play 
with us?” 

“Oh, no! I have to go on the bus. 

I'm going to town with Mother 
today. 

When I come back, then I will 
play.” 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: i¢ least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for December, it 
would be better to send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Our Puppy 
By Alison Lick (9 years) 
Davidson, Sask., Canada 


We have a little pup, 
And he is very cute. 
He can shake hands and speak, 
Though as yet can’t play the 
flute. 


He can play a dead dog, 
And do such funny things. 

He chased our cats around the barn 
Until they wanted wings. 


+ 


Helping Others 
By Kay Frances Dappert 
(13 years) 

Bone Gap, IIl. 


How happy we feel when 
We've done a good deed; 

There are so many people 
Who are in great need. 


We can help in other States 
And away across the sea; 

In all the many countries 
They need help from you and me. 


Not only in the foreign lands 
Do they need our aid; 

But to help our next-door neighbor 
We must not be afraid. 


Playtime Treasure 
By Harry Shelton (11 years) 
Ingersoll, Ont., Canada 


It was a rainy day in July. Ann 
and her friend Eleanor did not 
know what to do, so Mother said 
they could play in the attic. Ann 
found an old trunk in the corner 
that had belonged to Grandma. 
She lifted the lid, and what a sur- 
prise! There were all kinds of old- 
fashioned dresses and hats. What 
a time the girls had! Ann found a 
hat with ostrich plumes and a pink 
dress with a full skirt. 

Eleanor said, “I hope I can find 
an outfit like yours.” As she dug 
down into the very bottom of the 
trunk she said, “I think I have 
one.” 

The two girls dressed and then 
went downstairs to Mother. Mother 
smiled and then told the girls all 
about the days when Grandma wore 
those dresses and the good times 
she used to have. 

Mary, Ann’s sister, came in with 
cookies and chocolate milk, and 
while they were having “tea” the 
sun came out. So away went Ann 
and Eleanor to show Eleanor’s 
mother their dresses. How she 
laughed when she saw them! 

The two girls came back, and 
Mother said it was time to put the 
things away. “Oh, Mother, may we 
show Daddy before we put them 
away?’ Daddy came up to the attic. 
He didn’t even know the girls, and 
how they laughed! 

They put the clothes back into 
the trunk carefully, and then they 
could hardly wait for the next rainy 
day to get back into the attic and 
Grandma’s trunk again. 
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Grandmother 
By Mary Louise Johnson 


I know someone who is very dear, 
So sweet, gentle, and kind, 

Who always has a smile on her face 
And is very, very fine. 


She reads and tells us stories 
At night or any time; 
You see, I’m telling you about 
Grandmother, who'll always be 
mine. 
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THIS IS 


GLORIA 


DESIGNED BY ANN CROWELL 
(11 YEARS) 


REORAWN BY DOROTHY WAGSTAFF 


Draw Gloria and her wardrobe on stiff paper. You may color them as they are here of 
choose your own colors. If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your own original 
doll. 
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Pepsie Belle 


(Continued from page 26) 
the Chinese doll, for you to play 


with.” 


“Oh, Uncle Harry, thank 
you!” Jennifer reached eagerly 
for the box, but she quickly fas- 
tened her eyes once more on 
Pepsie Belle. 

Pepsie Belle was smiling at 
the two girls, for Pepsie Belle 
was as happy. as all little dolls 
should be. 


Answers to Puzzles 
Old Testament Books 


1. Leviticus. 2. Samuel. 3. Esther. 
4, Psalms. 5. Proverbs. 6. Lamen- 
tations. 7. Obadiah. 8. Isaiah. 


What Am I? 
A pencil. 


What Is This? 


Picnic. 


A Queen Quiz 
The Queen of Sheba. 
Queen Esther. 
Queen Mary. 
Queen Elizabeth. 
Queen Wilhelmina of Hol- 
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Queen Juliana. 

Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Queen Isabella of Spain. 
Jezebel. 

Elizabeth, “good Queen 
Bess” of England. 


Who Are Their Friends? 


1. Jill. 2. Huckleberry Finn. 3. 
Peter. 4. Rose Red. 5. Gretel. 6. 
Fairy godmother. 7. Elves. 8. Me. 
9. Pussycat. 10. Friday. 


Wedding in the Garden 


1, Sweet William, 2. Columbine. 
3. Four o’ clock. 4. Umbrella plant. 
5. Bridal wreath. 6. Gay feather. 
7. Golden bells. 8. Daisies. 9. 
Trumpet vines. 10. Lady slipper. 
11. Youth and old age. 12. Rose. 
13. Elephant’s ear. 


ADVENTURE STORIES 
OF PIONEER AMERICA 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The United States is a nation rich 
in pioneer heroism and courage, 
but since textbooks of history are 
largely confined to facts, much of 
the real romance of pioneering is 
omitted. 


Two adventure books that will tell you the story behind 
the facts of history are JET‘S ADVENTURES and JET AND 
THE NEW COUNTRY. These books will make you feel 
closer to the boys and girls and their families who were 
brave enough and courageous enough to be the first set- 
tlers of the great West, the first to set the wheels going 
for a bigger, better America. 


JET’S ADVENTURES 
by Bula Hahn 


This true-to-life story of pioneer days in America is about 
twelve-year-old Jet Stockwell, whose own family, with 
nineteen other families, traveled in covered wagons across 
the rolling prairies to seek new homes in the Far West. 
The events of the trip, the pioneers’ first months in the new 
surroundings, their encounters with Indians—all are 
woven into a story that all boys and girls will enjoy. 


JET AND THE NEW COUNTRY 
by Bula Hahn 


This is the sequel to JETS ADVENTURES and is equ 
exciting. There was plenty of work to be 
done on the new homesite, and Jet and his 
sister cheerfully shouldered their part. Yet 
they found time to enjoy their Indian pony, 
to make new friends, and to have many 
thrilling experiences. Anyone who thinks 
that pioneer life was all hardships will 
change his mind after reading this book. 
By ordering JET‘S ADVENTURES and JET 
AND THE NEW COUNTRY now, you will 
have plenty of time to read and enjoy them 
before school starts again. Both 
books are bound in bright-red 
cloth and are priced at $1 each. 
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Vacation joys are here again! Hours and hours for fun and happy activities! Swimming, 
picnics, parties, games, club meetings! Yes, all these and many other delightfully exciting 
things to do! 

But there'll also be plenty of warm, lazy days when you'll enjoy sitting on the porch 
or under the shade of a big tree reading Wee Wisdom’s fascinating stories and poems, or 
working out the handicraft projects and puzzles, or perhaps reading letters from fellow 7 
members on the Good Words Booster Club page. 

Vacation time will be more fun than ever because you have Wee Wisdom, and you can J 
make it a still happier time by remembering your best friend and sharing your joy in Wee 
Wisdom by sending him a surprise gift subscription for his very own. Just imagine the fun 
you'll have talking over the stories and the exciting things-to-do ideas together! 
Remember, Wee Wisdom for a whole year—twelve absorbing issues—costs only $2. 
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